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JVIarcel Bardon is an oddity — he may indeed, be sui 
generis — in the context of recent fine art photography. Bardon’s 
seemingly straightforward, transparent work summons a remarka- 
bly complicated set of issues in current photography And he comes 
to this singulär position in a peculiar way — for he is a pragmatically 
trained artist, one who came to the medium as an avocation, practic- 
ing his art around the edges of his other Professional commitment, as 
a physicist. 

It is unusual to encounter an essentially self-taught artist whose 
technique and visual understanding (even after twenty-five years’ 
practice) are so extraordinarily polished, so finished, as Bardon’s. 
The combination of a rather conservative aesthetic bent, and the use 
of audacious, experimental techniques — extremely long exposures; 
elaborately perfected printing techniques — is part of what gives 
Bardon his uniqueness. It is a case of an artistic naif who is at the 
same time a brilliant intellectual and cosmopolite, and who eventu- 
ally doubles himself, does the impossible: becomes an artistic sophis- 
ticate. To further add to the mystery, or specialness, of Marcel 
Bardon’s case, one coyld observe that even in the incarnation of the 
aesthetic sophisticate, the artist continues, if not to ignore, to partake 
but little of the well-established lineages of fine art photography 

Perhaps the central issue applying to Bardon’s work in relation to 
other recent photography is that of color. In the hands of the old- 
fashioned purists — those photographers who came out of the black 
and white tradition of art photography — the question of the color 


print has become an almost fetishistic concern. For years, there has 
been a general ambivalence about the common “C-Print,” or color- 
coupler print, that fragile and sometimes visually compromised form 
of the color photograph. Of the current alternatives — the relatively 
venerable dye transfer and the more recendy developed Cibachrome 
technologies — it is the latter that seems to be coming into its own as 
an “archivally durable” and, increasingly, aesthetically satisfactory 
form. 

The first, and still the most compelling, persuasion I experienced 
in the slow process of embracing the Cibachrome print as a truly 
successful vessel of color in photography, was at the hands of Marcel 
Bardon. Following upon a body of black and white work that I saw as 
early as 1975, Bardon began to experiment with Cibachrome, doing 
all his own printing, and from the very first moment, using its 
distinctive, shiny surface to extraordinary effect. As he has perfected 
his color printing, he has increasingly wedded his imagery to the 
sleek reflectivity of his prints. He often achieves pictures which seem 
to deposit themselves into translucent membranes; his prints be¬ 
come receptacles for layers of subtle, glassy color. Yet it is never the 
print itself which captures our imagination, but the image for which 
it is made. This imagery has evolved steadily, and in a constant 
alternation between landscape and interior views. 

Bardon is perhaps most easily described in relation to the world of 
art photography by those things that he is not. Certainly he does not 
belong to the world of the journalist; he is not a travel photographer 




in any ordinary sense; nor is he an architectural photographer, nor a 
scientific/documentary practitioner; nor, finally, can Bardon easily 
be placed in any of the contexts of vanguard art photography. 

What Marcel Bardon has achieved may be said, in many senses, to 
have come from his role and temperament as an Outsider. As an 
eminent physicist and top level scientific administrator, he is some- 
thing of an anomaly in the world of art (and perhaps most other 
worlds); as a French-born and polylingual resident of the United 
States, he is more a citizen of some larger Western culture than of any 
single country. The more one reflects upon his photographs, the 
more one understands the profundity of Bardon’s trans-cultural — 
and even trans-disciplinary — vision. 

Through a long period of exploring various aspects of the environ- 
ments where the artist has found himself in his constant travels, 
Bardon, while becoming increasingly complex in the compositional 
detailing and palette of his pictures, has at the same time seemed to 
narrow his perspective. It is as though he has worked in the manner 
of the painter who finds his mature vision through a process of 
chromatic variations on a few related formal themes. And for Bardon 
(as for some painters), a key painterly device seems to be the idea and 
often the literal presence of the window, or the mirror. Both, for him, 
may function as an emotional and compositional framing device; or 
as an aperture opening onto a different plane of existence; or as a 


vessel that holds the thing that cannot quite be known. Increasingly, 
the photographs seem not simply imagistic in their lush texture and 
color, but metaphysical. 

Marcel Bardon is an artist of paradoxic character. The conserva- 
tism in his sensibility seems to wish upon the world a structure that is 
always legible, habitable, no matter how complex. And yet he is in 
another sense an utterly anarchic photographer, not only in his 
striking unaffiliations, but in his stubborn unconcern for others’ 
rules of the game. In Bardon’s apparently straightforward photo¬ 
graphs, the presence of spirits impinges. One senses presences 
everywhere, and not only in the images such as Red Carpet , Shanghai 
(p. 2), which was the result of a several minute exposure in the dark 
space, and over whose red carpeting several people came and went, 
unregistered in the camera’s lens because continually in motion. 
Other images, both interior and exterior views, resonate with the 
voices or the silences of those whose unconscious sensibilities have 
shaped them. These presences, whether actually there (as, perhaps, a 
ghostly face in a mirror), or merely feit as the photographer’s own 
eye, inhabit these works only after patient looking. For me, their 
character has something to do with an understanding of nature itself, 
and civilization’s accretive traces upon it, in its evanescence, its 
continuous state of emptiness partly filled. 


Jane Livingston 






30. Private Club, Shanghai, 1982 
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22. Open Window, Paris, 1981 


























































































































































16. Dining Room Window, Paris, 1980 



































































































































































26. Night, Brussels, 1987 
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21. Dark Rocks, Corsica, 1987 
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35. Longingfor the Nile, Brighton, 1983 
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Marcel Bardon 


Born Paris, France, 1927 
Became U.S. Citizen, 1944 

Trained at U.S. Army Photographie Center, and became U.S. Army 
Photographer, New York, 1946 
Attended University of Paris, France, 1947-51 
Received Ph.D. Columbia University, New York, 1961 
Taught and conducted research (physics), Columbia University, 1959-69 
Taught workshop on color photography, Arles International Photography 
Center, 1981 

Joined National Science Foundation, 1970 

Director Division of Physics, National Science Foundation, 

1971-present 

Acting Assistant Director, National Science Foundation, 1983-85 
Science Officer, U.S. Delegation UNESCO, 1979-81 
Deputy Assistant Secretary General NATO, 1986-88 
Free-lance photographer, 1975-present 
Lives McLean, Virginia 

INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

1975 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1976 Max Protetch Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

Castelli Graphics, New York City 

1977 Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1979 Castelli Graphics, New York City 

The Gilbert Gallery, Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 
Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1980 Galerie Perspectives, Paris, France 
1983 Castelli Graphics West, New York City 
1989 Jones Troyer Fitzpatrick, Washington, D.C. 

GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1976 “Photography for Collectors,” Museum of Modern Art, 

New York City 

Seventh International Art Fair, Basel, Switzerland 
“Recent Acquisitions,” Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

1977 “The Contemporary American South,” New Orleans Museum of Art/ 
USIA, Asian and European tour 

1978 Diane Brown Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1979 “U.S. Color Photography,” Castelli/U.S. State Department 
international tour 

1980 “Contemporary Photography,” Galerie Perspectives, Paris, France 
“Washington Photography in the Seventies,” Washington Project for 
the Arts, Washington, D.C. 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 

The photographs are Cibachrome prints; the image size 
approximately 18 x 18 inches on 20 X 20 inch paper. 


1. Bent Tree, Brussels, 1987 

2. Down to Chateau, La Hulpe, Belgium, 1988 

3. SideDoor, Saint Sophia, Istanbul, 1988 

4. Night, Bruges, 1988 

5. Greenery, Tucson, 1988 

6. Open Window to Pagoda, Paris, 1980 

7. Blue Door in Archway, Plantat, France, 1984 

8. Shadows on Castle Wall, Ghent, 1988 

9. Light Rocks, Corsica, 1987 

10. Corner Wall, Quissac, France, 1984 

11. Clouds in Lake, Wuxi, China, 1982. 

12. Open Door to Red Hall, Paris, 1980 

13. Salon ]aune, French Club, Shanghai, 1982 

14. Alain’s Bathroom, Paris, 1982 

15. Beach at Erdemli, Turkey, 1987 

16. Dining Room Window, Paris, 1980 

17. Dusk with Yellow Sky, Bruges, 1988 

18. Birds and Sofa, Paris, 1980 

19. Pagoda and Ghost, Paris, 1980 

20. Turtle Bowl, Paris, 1981 

21. Weeping Willows, Bruges, 1988 

22. Open Window, Paris, 1981 

23. Saint Sophia, Istanbul, 1988 

24. View on Eiffel Tower, Paris, 1980 

25. Reflections on Eiffel Tower, Paris, 1980 
,26. Night, Brussels, 1987 

27. Dark Rocks, Corsica, 1987 

28. Red Net, Crete, 1987 

29. Alley, Brussels, 1988 

30. Private Club, Shanghai, 1982 

31. Lotus Pond, Greece, 1988 

32. Red Carpet, Shanghai, 1982 

33. White Tower, Paris, 1980 

34. Renovation, Quissac, France, 1984 

35. Longingfor the Nile, Brighton, 1983 

36. Mountain Chapel, Chamonix, 1987 

37. Night Colors, Tucson, 1988 

38. Forbidden City, Beijing, 1982 


COLLECTIONS 

New Orleans Museum of Art, New Orleans 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, France 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City 
Galerie Perspectives, Paris, France 
Numerous private collections 





